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This paper reports on two studies that evaluated the statistical validity of the Classroom Learning and Development Questionnaire as a 
universal screening and early identification observation instrument within the North American context. The Classroom Learning and De¬ 
velopment Questionnaire was first proposed and tested in Hong Kong in the mid-1990s. It has been used as an integral part of the school 
procedures in the Hong Kong school system since it was first launched and has spawned a number of intervention programs for students 
within the Hong Kong Educational Authority. 

The Classroom Learning and Development Questionnaire (CLDQ) has been adapted from the Hong Kong study as a Tier I observation 
instrument to be used in the North American context. Results of the principal component analysis (PCA) in Study 1 (N= 820) extracted six 
components, which exhibited adequate to high levels of internal consistency. Results of Study 2 (N = 117) indicated statistically significant 
and negative relationships between the CLDQ subscales and Teacher Rating Form (TRF) (Achenbach, 1991) variables, demonstrating 
evidence of convergent validity. 

Based on the findings of these studies, the authors conclude that the screening protocol does present as a robust instrument capable of 
supporting screening at a primary prevention level. Based on this study, it is argued that classroom teachers hold a wealth of information 
concerning each student and that this, when presented in a systematic fashion, leads to greater understanding of individual and group learn¬ 
ing needs and may lead to pre-emptive actions which would benefit students’ learning trajectories. 
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Introduction 

The two studies presented in this article are a follow 
up to a study that was previously completed by the 
authors in Hong Kong, China (Oborne & Cheng 
Hoh, 1996). The aim of the present studies is to test 
a North American screening protocol based on the 
well-documented success associated with the au¬ 
thors’ work in Hong Kong in the 1990s. 


At the threshold of the 21 st century, Hong Kong 
and its surrounding territories saw an unprecedented 
surge in teen suicide. The number of successful sui¬ 
cide attempts and the choice of irreversible methods 
of self-harm sent shock waves reverberating through 
the whole region (Breakthrough, 1993). Wong and 
Lee (2005), as well, reported the phenomenon in the 
following excerpt: 
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In the early 1990’s, with the return of Hong 
Kong’s sovereignty to China in 1997 looming, 
the Hong Kong government expected a large 
number of young immigrants to come to the 
island from Mainland China. Public attention 
to the needs of youth at risk was greatly in¬ 
creased during the time after a chain of alarm¬ 
ing events, including the rising rates of sui¬ 
cide. ... (p. 315) 

The Department of Welfare and Social Services 
in Hong Kong invited proposals to help deal with the 
new and troubling social trend among Hong Kong 
youth. Having just completed a highly successful 
intervention project for marginalized refugee youth 
in Winnipeg (Obome & Cheng Hoh, 1990), the au¬ 
thors were invited by Breakthrough, a youth-serving 
organization in Hong Kong, to submit a study pro¬ 
posal to the Hong Kong government. Coined the 
Understanding the Adolescent Project (UAP), the 
project was rooted in the primary prevention and 
early identification framework for mental health 
(Albee, 2004; Kessler & Albee, 1975). The authors 
devised a screening protocol as the starting point for 
early identification of risk and protective factors for 
youth in school systems. Under the auspices of 
Breakthrough, the Canadian team, with members 
drawn from educational administration, school psy¬ 
chology, and adolescent psychiatry, joined with 
members of the Chinese University of Hong Kong’s 
Centre for Clinical Trials and Epidemiological Re¬ 
search to collaborate over the following two years to 
establish the foundation for the UAP. 

The concept of primary prevention and the early 
screening instruments—namely, the Hong Kong 
Student Information Form (student edition) and the 
Hong Kong Student Information Form (teacher edi¬ 
tion)—are now an integral part of the Hong Kong 
Education system. The UAP continues to play a 
prominent role to inform social policy and educa¬ 
tional practices (Education Bureau, Hong Kong, 
2013). 

The formal report of the Hong Kong project, 
“Understanding the Adolescent Project: Research 
Report,” was submitted to a joint committee repre¬ 
senting the departments of health, welfare and social 
services, and education in September 1996 (Obome 
& Cheng Hoh, 1996). The Hong Kong study and its 
resulting program initiatives have been well docu¬ 
mented since that initial report was submitted (Lau 
et al., 1999; Wong & Lee, 2005). A review of the 
Hong Kong Education website finds references to 
ongoing use of the screening protocols and associat- 
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ed programs to the present day (Education Bureau, 
Hong Kong, 2013). 

The UAP involved 3,500 students drawn from 50 
secondary schools in Hong Kong, which were se¬ 
lected as a random stratified sample (Breakthrough, 
1996). Secondary schools in Hong Kong were band¬ 
ed in five academic groupings, with students writing 
screening tests at the end of elementary in order to 
gain admission to the secondary schools of their 
choice. All students in the sample were screened 
using the instruments we authored. Half of the sam¬ 
ple was also screened using the Achenbach Child 
Behaviour Checklist (see Achenbach, 1991), and a 
further 10 percent sample was subjected to the Diag¬ 
nostic Screening Interview for Children found in the 
DISC-2.3 Manual for Children (American Psychiat¬ 
ric Assn., 1994). The Department of Epidemiology 
and Clinical Trials at the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong conducted the statistical analysis, under 
the supervision of its director, Dr. Joseph Lau. Dr. 
Kelly Lai, a child psychiatrist in Hong Kong, also 
supported this project as a part of the management 
team, and her students carried out the Diagnostic 
Statistical Manual interviews (Obome, 1996). 

Since the UAP study, we have seen a continuing 
interest in this screening measure in Hong Kong. In 
2000, the first Beijing-appointed Chief Executive in 
Hong Kong, Mr. Tung Chee Hwa, delivered a policy 
address to the Hong Kong Legislative Council enti¬ 
tled “Serving the Community, Sharing Common 
Goals” (Tung Chee Wa, 2000), in which he estab¬ 
lished one social worker position in each secondary 
school as a result of this research. This declaration 
meant the addition of approximately 450 social 
worker positions, a major investment in education. 
Much subsequent work has been completed on de¬ 
veloping intervention strategies for dealing with the 
results of UAP screenings. As recently as April 
2013, there have been references in Hong Kong 
(Education Bureau, Hong Kong, 2013) to the ongo¬ 
ing work and school-based programs that have come 
out of this initial research project. Currently, the 
UAP is an integral part of the school system in Hong 
Kong (Education Bureau, Hong Kong, 2013). 

The work completed in developing the screening 
measure in Hong Kong has also been previously re¬ 
ported in an article for the Canadian Psychiatric As¬ 
sociation (Compte et al., 1997) and has been the top¬ 
ic of several conference presentations in Canada as 
well as China (Oborne, 1999, 2000, Oborne & 
Cheng Hoh, 2000). 

In recent decades, school systems in British Co¬ 
lumbia’s Lower Mainland have experienced expo- 
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nential growth in the diversity of language and cul¬ 
tural groups in the urban school environment. In¬ 
creasingly, the classroom teacher is called upon to 
address diverse student needs in academic, linguis¬ 
tic, cultural, emotional, and behavioural spheres 
(Statistics Canada, 2006). In 2006, we initiated a 
validation study of the Classroom Learning and De¬ 
velopment Questionnaire (CLDQ) screening form in 
the Canadian public school context. 

The present studies assess the statistical validity 
of the Classroom Learning and Development Ques¬ 
tionnaire (CLDQ) as a Tier I observation instrument 
within the North American context. We then com¬ 
pare the properties of the CLDQ are compared to the 
Teacher Report Form (TRF) of the Achenbach sys¬ 
tem of empirically based assessment (ASEBA), an 
internationally validated clinical instrument. 

Risk and Protective Factors 

The development of the CLDQ has been based on a 
number of studies reporting on risk and resiliency 
factors affecting children’s development. The risk 
and resiliency literature has accumulated evidence 
that individual and contextual risk and protective 
factors influence children’s social, emotional, and 
academic learning trajectories (Cummings & Davies, 
2002; El-Sheikh & Whitson, 2006; Fraser, Day, Ga- 
linsky, Hodges, & Smokowski, 2004). Compte 
(1997), in her review of the literature for the UAP, 
reviewed risk and protective factors described in the 
research literature (Avison, 1996; Doll & Lyon, 
1998; Gladstone & Kaslow, 1995; Hamre & Pianta, 
2005; Hetherington & Stanley-Hagan, 1999; Haw¬ 
kins et al., 1999; Rutter, 2001; Rutter & Quinton, 
1975, 1984; Offord, Alder, & Boyle, 1986; Waller, 
2001; Wemer & Smith, 1989, 1992). Studies indi¬ 
cate that children who experience more risk factors 
tend to have poorer cognitive, language, literacy, and 
social and emotional skills, and that they tend to ex¬ 
perience lower academic learning and achievement 
(Burchinal, Roberts, Zeisel, & Rowley, 2008; Rutter, 
2001; Rutter & Quinton, 1975; Sameroff, Seifer, 
Zax, & Barocas, 1987). 

Similarly, Compte (1997) cited researchers who 
have identified protective factors that promote adap¬ 
tive social and emotional development and academic 
learning in the presence of risk (Amato, 2004; 
Burchinal, Roberts, Zeisel, & Rowley, 2008; Cata¬ 
lano, 2010, 2006; Hamre & Pianta, 2005; Hsieh & 
Shek, 2008; Werner & Smith, 1989, Hawkins, 
1992). These studies have linked protective fac¬ 
tors—such as forming secure attachments, function¬ 
ing autonomously, and moving toward self¬ 


regulation during the first three years of life within 
elementary school—to children’s math and reading 
achievement (Rutter, 1979; Rutter & Quinton, 1975; 
Rae-Grant, Thomas, Offord, & Boyle, 1989; Teo, 
Carlson, Mathieu, Egeland, & Sroufe, 1996). Other 
studies confirm these findings, indicating that risk 
and protective factors are associated with children’s 
academic learning as early as elementary school 
(Burchinal et al., 2008; Smokowski, Mann, Reyn¬ 
olds, & Fraser, 2004; Shumow, Vandell, & Posner, 
1999). Taken together, the research indicates that 
studying children’s exposure to risk and protective 
factors during elementary school is important for 
understanding their social and emotional develop¬ 
ment and academic learning. 

Past Research 

Research to date has focused primarily on the identi¬ 
fication of social, emotional, or academic risk, or on 
the prevalence of these risk factors among general 
populations of students. Most of the research report¬ 
ed in the literature has been in the form of clinical 
assessments on children and students deemed at risk. 
This research has been predominantly focused on 
“at-risk” behaviours or conditions. The current re¬ 
search being reported here, in contrast to previous 
research included factors associated with healthy 
child development, looking at resiliency as a vital 
part of the student’s ability to learn. 

Other tools, such as the Early Development Index 
and the Middle Years Development Index, have pro¬ 
vided much helpful information concerning student 
achievement, set against a background of what may 
be reasonably expected given the social milieu in 
which their schools find themselves embedded. 
While these measures are quite helpful in dealing 
with populations of students, they are not intended to 
be descriptive of individual areas of needs or 
strengths. The instrument assessed in this study was 
developed, based on the existing research, to be a 
classroom-screening tool for use by teachers, with 
the aim of providing supports according to the pro¬ 
file of strengths and weaknesses exhibited by each 
student. 

The current research is situated in a newer and 
growing literature, one that sees assessment as a dy¬ 
namic interplay between intervention and assess¬ 
ment of the response to that intervention. As such, 
the literature describes the complex interplay be¬ 
tween student attributes, classroom interventions, 
and analysis of integration of new learning. 
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There are several limitations within previous re¬ 
search on risk and protective factors. First, there has 
been a preponderance of research involving clinical¬ 
ly “at-risk” children in middle and high school, in 
comparison with research on typically developing 
elementary and middle school children. An im¬ 
portant limitation of such measures is that, while 
they provide indications of social, emotional, and 
academic weaknesses, they do not identify social, 
emotional, and academic resiliency or well-being. 
Nor has previous research targeted general popula¬ 
tions. Clinical measures are employed at the stage 
where learning or social/emotional issues need to be 
defined; as such, they are designed to deal with sec¬ 
ondary prevention rather than primary prevention 
activities. More research is warranted to design and 
administer psychometrically sound measures that 
can be used with general populations of students as a 
means of providing early, cost-effective screening 
for behaviours indicative of social, emotional, and 
academic risk or weakness, and for identifying so¬ 
cial, emotional, and academic behaviour patterns. 
Finally, existing classroom-based measures adminis¬ 
tered to all students do not provide insight into a 
child’s proficiency in the dominant language in 
school and/or in their home language, which may 
have an impact on the student’s social, emotional, 
and academic success (Cummins, 2000; Roessingh, 
2004; Roessingh & Elgie, 2009). 

In contrast to existing research, the goal of this 
research is to give classroom teachers who already 
provide support personnel and other decision makers 
standardized, validated information concerning stu¬ 
dent attainment for clinical diagnosis and interven¬ 
tion a comprehensive, valid, standardized early 
screening tool for primary prevention early identifi¬ 
cation. The goal of this research is to organize 
knowledge of students’ development, which hereto¬ 
fore has been held anecdotally by teachers and or¬ 
ganize it into broader concepts of social and emo¬ 
tional development trajectories. Data, which have 
until now been used only in narrative, descriptive 
formats, may be used quantitatively as preliminary 
active intervention signals for schools and those pro¬ 
fessionals supporting them. Our research perspective 
establishes teachers as partners in providing academ¬ 
ic and student support services. 

The perspective of the studies presented in this 
article sees teachers as the professionals who pro¬ 
vide early identification and support in the school 
setting. This screening instrument/CLDQ provides a 
new starting point in supporting students in the 
school system and in their continued so¬ 


cial/emotional development as they mature. As such, 
this research is faithful to the concept of early identi¬ 
fication and intervention based on risk and protec¬ 
tive literature in student learning and so¬ 
cial/emotional development. 

Previous findings indicate that early intervention 
and prevention programs aimed at reducing chil¬ 
dren’s exposure to risk can be effective in the short 
and long term (Hawkins, Catalano, Kostermann, 
Abbott, & Hill, 1999). These findings underscore the 
importance of identifying risk and protective factors 
at early phases or stages of development, and of mit¬ 
igating children’s exposure to risk by increasing pro¬ 
tective factors (Dryfoos, 1998; Hamre & Pianta, 
2005; Lane, Beebe-Frankenburger, Lambros, & 
Pierson, 2001; Leventhal & Brooks-Gunn, 2000; 
Rouse & Fantuzzo, 2009; Walker, Stiller, Severson, 
Feil, & Golly, 1998). 

Instrument Development 

In its original form, the CLDQ began as a teacher 
observation form, developed by consulting with pro¬ 
fessionals working within Winnipeg School Division 
No. 1 in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. The goal was 
to enable teachers to record observations of student 
behaviour in a succinct fashion so they could pro¬ 
vide their observations to professionals assisting in 
addressing individual students’ learning difficulties. 
An expert panel consisting of teachers, 
speech/language pathologists, psychiatrists, psy¬ 
chologists, social workers, reading specialists, and 
community workers was convened to consult on the 
development of this measure. The resultant form 
described each student in a class so that observations 
would be grounded in the typical patterns of class¬ 
room behaviour. This context provided a measure of 
objectivity and balance for the description of the 
students in question. The form was given to a panel 
of teachers, school administrators, and social work¬ 
ers to adapt it to the Hong Kong experience. Lastly, 
the form was refined and adapted to the present stud¬ 
ies with input from a Canadian reference panel of 
teachers and school principals. 

Research Goals 

The overall goal of the present studies was to estab¬ 
lish whether or not the CLDQ could be used in the 
North American context as an early universal 
screening measure in the assessment of students’ 
social, emotional, and academic strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. 
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Two studies were conducted to address our re¬ 
search goal. The first study explored two research 
questions: 

1. What is the reliability of the CLDQ as com¬ 
pared to a standardized measure, i.e. the Achenbach 
Teacher Rating Form (Achenbach, 1991)? 

2. What are the relationships between the com¬ 
ponents extracted from the CLDQ? 

The second study posed one research question: 
What is the relationship between the CLDQ scales 
and the Achenbach Teacher Rating Form (TRF) 
measure? 

To be successful, we would expect that higher 
scores on the CLDQ and each of the subscales 
would be significantly and negatively associated 
with lower scores on the TRF. Similarly, we ex¬ 
pected that teachers’ ratings of children’s social and 
emotional development and academic learning on 
the CLDQ would correlate with their ratings of chil¬ 
dren on the items that comprise the TRF. 

Study I 

In this study, 32 elementary school teachers from 17 
schools provided data on 820 Grade 5 children (393 
males; 427 females) from a large suburban school 
district in Vancouver, BC. The average age of chil¬ 
dren in this study was 10.54 years of age (SD = 0.50 
years). The school district from which data were 
gathered serves the full range of socio-economic 
status (SES), learning needs, and cultural back¬ 
grounds (approximately 20 percent of children spoke 
a language other than English). A total of 17 schools 
out of 49 operating in the school district were select¬ 
ed for this study. The selection process enabled a 
stratified sample of schools to be chosen, based on 
the socio-economic measures derived from the Un¬ 
derstanding the Early Years study conducted by 
Human Resources Development Canada, which be¬ 
gan in 1999 (SRDC 2005, Grant, E. 2003). The Ear¬ 
ly Years Study had assigned a relative SES ranking 
to each school in the district. The schools chosen 
were representative of that range of schools based on 
their ranking. 

The CLDQ is a 37-item, teacher-questionnaire 
measure, which was administered in paper and pen¬ 
cil form. The purpose of the measure is to assess 


factors related to typically developing children’s so¬ 
cial development and learning. Teachers were asked 
to complete one CLDQ for each child in the class¬ 
room. The questionnaire solicited a response for 
each statement using a five-point Likert scale, where 
1 = never/no, 2 = occasionally, 3 = average, 4 = of¬ 
ten, and 5 = always. Items for the CLDQ were de¬ 
veloped by (a) visiting schools and conducting focus 
groups with teachers and administrators, (b) review¬ 
ing current literature and measures that examine risk 
and protective factors, and (c) interviewing and 
meeting with professionals working in the education, 
social services, and health sectors to confirm that 
items on the CLDQ were suitable for schools. 

Data for Study I were collected over a period of 
approximately 12 weeks. A letter from the school 
district, along with a letter from the school principal, 
was sent to eligible teachers and children’s parents, 
informing them of the study and their option to par¬ 
ticipate. After consent was received from teachers 
and parents, researchers visited participating class¬ 
rooms to provide teachers with a class set of CLDQ 
forms. Teachers were asked to complete one form 
for each student in the class. 

Results of the principal component analysis 
(PCA) indicated that when item scores on the CLDQ 
were analyzed, six components could be extracted 
with commonality values ranging from .4 to .93, sat¬ 
isfying the first criterion for our analysis. The Kai- 
ser-Meier-Olkin (KMO) test of sampling adequacy 
was computed at .942 (excellent), and Bartlett’s test 
of sphericity was,/ 2 (66) = 26829.41, p < .001, indi¬ 
cating that PCA was an appropriate method of anal¬ 
ysis for these data. The rotated component loadings 
displayed in Table 2 show that items tended to load 
highly on one component, with load values that 
ranged from .4 to .9, satisfying the second criterion 
for this analysis. 

The results from the component analysis are 
summarized in the Table 1. In total, we achieved 
explanation of 72.23% of the variance among the 
variables, satisfying our goal of explaining at least 
70 percent of the variance among the variables. The 
eigenvalues-greater-than-one criterion was satisfied 
in extracting each of the components in the analysis, 
and visual inspection of the scree plot supported the 


Table 1. Extracted Components and Corresponding Items 


Component 

Number of Items 

Eigenvalue 

% of Variance 

Items 

1. Classroom learning/achievement 

11 

13.61 

36.79 

1,8, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23,25,26 

2. Disposition 

4 

4.99 

13.48 

3,4, 5, 6 

3. Proficiency in English 

5 

3.33 

9.00 

27,29,31,33, 34 

4. Respect/compliance 

11 

1.78 

4.82 

2, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20,21,24 

5. Educational support/intervention 

3 

1.59 

4.30 

35,36,37 

6. Eiome language proficiency 

3 

1.42 

3.84 

33,35,37 
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Table 2. Pattern Matrix from the Principal Components Analysis (N= 820) 


Item 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

.890 






2 




0.644 



3 


0.849 





4 


0.697 





5 


0.857 





6 


0.799 





7 




0.819 



8 

.863 






9 




0.658 



10 




0.731 



11 




0.852 



12 




0.843 



13 




0.826 



14 




0.786 



15 

.857 






16 

.797 






17 

.858 






18 

.808 






19 

.897 






20 




0.861 



21 




0.796 



22 

.848 






23 

.447 






24 





0.763 


25 




0.666 



26 

.788 






27 



0.940 




28 






0.943 

29 



0.930 




30 






0.795 

31 



0.964 




32 






.956 

33 



.936 




34 



.469 




35 





.848 


36 





.792 


37 





.646 



retention of six meaningful components. Overall, 
results of the PCA indicate that six components re¬ 
lated to students’ social and emotional development 
and academic learning could be extracted from the 
data gathered by the CLDQ 1 . 

To assess the reliability of the CLDQ, Cronbach’s 
alpha of internal consistency was calculated for the 
scores on the six components (subscales) and for the 
total. It is important to recognize that Cronbach’s 


alpha provides a lower bound estimate of reliability 
within a scale. Within the literature, researchers in¬ 
dicate that the internal consistency of scales should 
be at least .70 to justify the summation scales (Huck, 
2008). The item scores (see Table 1) that comprised 
the 10-item classroom learning/achievement sub¬ 
scale were analyzed, and results indicated a high 
Cronbach’s alpha of .94. The scores that comprised 
the disposition subscale were analyzed and produced 
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Table 3. Descriptive Statistics for the CLDQ Overall Score and Subscale Scores (N= 820) 


Variable 

M 

SD 

Min to Max 

Classroom learning/achievement 

3.61 

.77 

1-5 

Disposition 

3.09 

.94 

1-5 

Proficiency in English 

4.50 

.81 

1-5 

Respect/compliance 

4.04 

.80 

1-5 

Educational support/intervention 

4.03 

.99 

1-5 

Home language proficiency 

4.39 

.77 

1-5 

Total 

3.93 

.63 

1.43-5 


Note: The rating scale teachers use to complete items on the CLDQ is a five-point Likert scale with endpoints ranging from 
1 (never) to 5 (always). 


a Cronbach’s alpha of .85, indicating a high level of 
internal consistency among the scores. The profi¬ 
ciency in English subscale had five items and a 
Cronbach’s alpha value of .90, demonstrating high 
internal consistency. The 11-item respect 
/compliance subscale had a Cronbach’s alpha of .93, 
demonstrating that scores displayed high internal 
consistency. Educational support/intervention had a 
Cronbach’s alpha of .69 for the four items that com¬ 
prised the scale. The three-item home language pro¬ 
ficiency had a Cronbach’s alpha of .89. The 
Cronbach’s alpha value for the entire 38-item scale 
was computed at .94, indicating a high level of in¬ 
ternal consistency. 

We created the variables for classroom learning 
and achievement, disposition, proficiency in Eng¬ 
lish, respect/compliance, educational support/inter¬ 
vention, home language proficiency, and total scores 
component and dividing that sum by the number of 
items that comprised each scale. Descriptive statis¬ 
tics for the average scores of classroom learning 
/achievement, disposition, proficiency in English, 
respect/compliance, educational support /inter¬ 
vention, home language proficiency, and their over¬ 
all or total scores of social and emotional develop¬ 
ment and academic learning are presented in Table 
3. Overall, teachers rated children as having a rela¬ 
tively high level of adjustment across these sub¬ 
scales and overall. 

To answer the second research question concern¬ 
ing the relationship between the CLDQ components, 


we computed a series of Pearson product-moment 
correlations, found in Table 4, to examine the rela¬ 
tionships between the CLDQ variables. Effect sizes 
for the correlations should be considered using Co¬ 
hen’s (1992) criteria where (a) r = 0.1 (small effect), 
(b) r = 0.3 (medium effect), and (c) r = 0.5 (large 
effect). Results indicate that nearly all the relation¬ 
ships among the variables were statistically signifi¬ 
cant and positive. Specifically, the classroom learn¬ 
ing and achievement subscale was significantly and 
positively related to each of the six subscale varia¬ 
bles: namely, classroom leaming/achievement, dis¬ 
position, proficiency in English, respect/compliance, 
educational support/intervention, home language 
proficiency, and the total score of social and emo¬ 
tional development and academic learning. Also, no 
statistically significant relationship was observed 
between respect/compliance and disposition. The 
statistically significant relationships observed be¬ 
tween classroom learning and achievement and the 
subscales of disposition, proficiency in English, re¬ 
spect/compliance, educational support/intervention, 
and home language proficiency had medium to very 
large effect sizes, demonstrating that children’s 
classroom learning and achievement are related to 
disposition, their abilities to read, write, and speak 
English, their displays of respectful and compliant 
behaviour in class, their lack of reliance on assis¬ 
tance or interventions in school, and their abilities to 
communicate in their home language. 


Table 4. Intercorrelations among the Variables (N= 820) 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Classroom learning/achievement 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Disposition 

.31** 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Proficiency in English 

.45** 

.28** 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Respect/compliance 

70** 

* 

OO 

© 

1 

32** 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Educational support/intervention 

.64** 

32** 

37** 

.42** 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Home language proficiency 

.21** 

.13** 

.51** 

.15** 

.16** 

1 

- 

- 

Total 

Q2** 

.36** 

.63** 

.80** 

22** 

.38** 

1 

- 


Note : ** p < .01, * p < .05 
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Discussion 

Study 1 explored the structure of the CLDQ, which 
was designed to assess individual-level risk and pro¬ 
tective factors related to typically developing chil¬ 
dren’s social and emotional development and aca¬ 
demic learning. Results indicated that six compo¬ 
nents could be extracted: namely, classroom leam- 
ing/achievement, disposition, proficiency in English, 
respect/compliance, educational support/ interven¬ 
tion, and home language proficiency. The results of 
Study 1 indicate that the classroom leam- 
ing/achievement subscale contains nine items to 
measure whether a child is managing learning tasks 
independently and whether a child is motivated to 
learn and to achieve academically. In fact, research 
has demonstrated that children’s motivation for 
learning and their abilities to manage learning tasks 
independently are related to children’s learning in 
school (see Meece, Anderman, & Anderman, 2006 
for a review). Consistent with the literature, our data 
indicate that items related to a child’s classroom 
learning and achievement are meaningful for study¬ 
ing risk and protective factors. Results indicate that 
the disposition subscale contained four items that 
assess a child’s social disposition in the classroom, 
such as their confidence, social temperament, and 
activity in the classroom. Research has demonstrated 
that children who display self-efficacy and who are 
outgoing and friendly tend to do better on academic 
achievement tests (Burchinal, Peisner-Feinberg, Pi- 
anta, & Howes, 2002). Research has also demon¬ 
strated that children who effectively control affect 
achieve academically (Graziano, Reavis, Keane, & 
Calkins, 2007). The data from our study indicate that 
the items related to students’ temperament and dis¬ 
position are importantly related to students’ social 
and emotional development and academic learning. 

Our study results indicate that the proficiency in 
English component contained four items, such as a 
child’s written and oral communication in English. 
Previous research has shown that language deficits 
have an impact on children’s learning and achieve¬ 
ment in school (Miller, 2009). Our data suggest that 
this is a meaningful factor to consider when examin¬ 
ing a student’s overall profile of risk and protective 
factors. Results demonstrated that the re¬ 
spect/compliance subscale contained 11 items, in¬ 
cluding how well students got along with and be¬ 
haved toward their peers and their teacher. Research 
has indicated that children who engage in respectful, 
pro-social behaviour and who comply with teachers’ 
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requests are well-liked by their teachers and do bet¬ 
ter in school (Wentzel 1993a, 1993b). Our data pro¬ 
vide evidence of the importance of students’ en¬ 
gagement in pro-social/compliant behaviour in 
school. The educational support/intervention com¬ 
ponent contained three items that described the 
amount of support and/or intervention students need 
inside and outside the classroom. Understanding the 
level of support/intervention a student requires may 
provide additional insight into a student’s overall 
profile of risk and protective factors. Finally, the 
home language proficiency subscale contained three 
items. Studies indicate that strong academic lan¬ 
guage skills in one’s native language are associated 
with successful second language learning and aca¬ 
demic achievement (Thomas & Collier, 2002). Fur¬ 
thermore, researchers have emphasized that chil¬ 
dren’s literacy skills in their first language transfer to 
a second language (Cummins, 2000; Roessingh & 
Elgie, 2009). Our data indicate that insight into a 
child’s native language learning is also meaningful 
for generating an overall understanding of a child’s 
risk and protective factors related to their social and 
emotional development and academic learning in 
school. 

In conclusion, data from Study 1 allowed us to 
extract six continuous risk/protective factors from 
the CLDQ. Generally, the subscales/components 
displayed a reasonably high level of internal con¬ 
sistency, and nearly all of them had statistically sig¬ 
nificant and positive relationships to each other, with 
primarily medium to large effect sizes. 

Study II 

In Study II, 25 teachers provided data on 117 chil¬ 
dren (65 males) over a period of three years, from 
2005-2008. Approximately 87 percent of children 
were in grade 5; 9 percent were in grade 4, and 4 
percent were in grade 2. The average age of partici¬ 
pants was 10.87 years ( SD = 1.67; range 6-12 
years). The school district where data were gathered 
was the same as in Study 1. Approximately 71 per¬ 
cent of the cases that comprised this sample were 
randomly selected from the larger sample in Study 1. 
was drawn from data provided by teachers as part of 
children’s educational evaluations. 

The CLDQ described in Study 1 was adminis¬ 
tered in Study 2. The classroom learning and 
achievement subscale contained 11 items and 
Cronbach’s alpha was computed at .96, indicating a 
high level of internal consistency among the scores 
on this subscale. The disposition subscale contained 
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four items, and Cronbach’s alpha was computed at 
.87. The proficiency in English subscale had five 
items, and Cronbach’s alpha was computed at .87. 
The compliance subscale contained 11 items, and 
Cronbach’s alpha was computed at .94, indicating a 
high level of internal consistency. The educational 
support/intervention subscale was comprised of five 
items and had a reliability coefficient of .67, indicat¬ 
ing acceptable levels of internal consistency. The 
home language proficiency subscale contained three 
items with scores and had a Cronbach’s alpha of .88, 
demonstrating high internal consistency. Finally, the 
total or overall score of social/emotional develop¬ 
ment and academic learning contained all 37 items 
and had a Cronbach’s alpha value of .95. 

Achenbach Teacher’s Report Form 

The Achenbach Teacher’s Report Form, or TRF 
(Achenbach, 1991), is a 113-item, paper and pencil 
measure that has been developed as a clinical tool 
used in the assessment and diagnosis of DSM-IV 
emotional and behavioural childhood disorders. Its 
purpose in Study 2 was to provide a measure of con¬ 
vergent validity for the CLDQ. The TRF contains 10 
sections, in which teachers provide demographic 
information as well as anecdotal information and 
ratings about the child’s academic background and 
academic progress. Items on the TRF measure two 
domains of psychopathology: externalizing behav¬ 
iours (behavioural disorders) and internalizing be¬ 
haviours (emotional disorders). Within these two 


domains of psychopathology, items can be aggregat¬ 
ed to examine eight subscales: namely, with¬ 
drawn/depressed, somatic complaints, anxious 
/depressed, social problems, thought problems, at¬ 
tention problems, delinquent behaviour, and aggres¬ 
sive behaviour. Teachers rate children’s behaviour 
on this form using a three-point scale, where 0 = not 
true, 1 = somewhat or sometimes true, and 2 = very 
true or often true. Scores for each of the TRF sub¬ 
scales are computed by aggregating item scores (see 
the Achenbach & Rescorla manual, 2001). Our pur¬ 
pose in employing the TRF was to use it as a meas¬ 
ure of convergent validity for the CLDQ. That is, we 
wanted to ascertain whether teachers’ ratings on the 
CLDQ correlated with those of the TRF, such that 
high scores for children’s social and emotional de¬ 
velopment and academic learning on the CLDQ 
would have significant and negative correlations 
with low scores on the TRF. 

Procedures 

For Study 2, data collection was completed in two 
phases. In May 2005, we randomly selected a sub¬ 
sample of 150 children from Study 1 and asked their 
teachers to complete a TRF form for selected chil¬ 
dren. The return rate on the TRF forms that teachers 
completed was approximately 100 percent. Howev¬ 
er, due to incomplete data on the TRF, the subsam¬ 
ple was reduced from 150 children to 94 children. 
From September 2006 to June 2008, we collected 
teachers’ ratings of an additional 23 children. 


Table 5. Descriptive Statistics for the CLDQ and TRF Variables (N= 117) 


Variable 

M 

SD 

Min to Max 

Classroom learning/achievement 

3.58 

1.06 

1.27-5 

Disposition 

3.13 

1.04 

1-5 

Proficiency in English 

4.29 

0.96 

1.4-5 

Respect/compliance 

4.09 

0.85 

1-5 

Educational support/intervention 

3.95 

1.04 

1-5 

Home language proficiency 

4.15 

0.97 

1-5 

Total 

3.88 

0.74 

2.19-5 

Withdrawn /depressed 

1.81 

2.42 

0-10 

Anxious /depressed 

3.36 

3.92 

0-17 

Social problems 

1.64 

2.19 

0-11 

Thought problems 

0.66 

1.53 

0-7 

Attention problems 

10.63 

11.99 

0-40 

Delinquent behavior 

1.59 

2.07 

0-8 

Aggressive behavior 

3.48 

5.91 

0-28 

Externalizing 

5.07 

7.45 

0-33 

Internalizing 

5.42 

5.77 

0-29 
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Results 

Table 5 presents the means and standard deviations 
for each of the CLDQ and TRF variables. Average 
scores for each of the six subscales and the average 
total score for the CLDQ were computed by aggre¬ 
gating item scores and dividing by the number of 
items that comprised each subscale. We created total 
scores for each of the nine subscales on the TRF by 
summing the item scores that comprised each sub¬ 
scale. 

We addressed our research question by compu¬ 
ting a series of Pearson product-moment correlations 
between the six subscale variables and the total score 
from the CLDQ, as well as the TRF variables of 
withdrawn/depressed, anxious/depressed, social 
problems, thought problems, attention problems, 
delinquent behaviour, aggressive behaviour, and the 
two overarching domains of externalizing and inter¬ 
nalizing behaviour. 

Results of the correlations are presented in Table 
6 and should be considered in relation to Cohen’s 
criteria for effect size, where r = 0.1 (small effect), r 
= 0.3 (medium effect), and r = 0.5 (large effect). On 
the CLDQ, higher item scores indicate high levels of 
social and emotional development and academic 
learning, and low scores indicate low levels of social 
and emotional development and academic learning. 
In contrast, scores on the TRF are coded so that high 


scores indicate high levels of maladjustment and low 
scores indicate low levels of maladjustment. Column 
2 indicates that the CLDQ’s classroom learning and 
achievement variable was statistically significantly 
and negatively correlated with each of the nine sub¬ 
scales from the TRF, with medium to large effect 
sizes. Column 3 indicates that disposition was statis¬ 
tically significantly and negatively correlated to the 
withdrawn/depressed and internalizing variables, 
and positively correlated to the aggressive behaviour 
and externalizing variables, with small to medium 
effect sizes. This finding is consistent with research 
indicating that children who are more outgoing or 
uninhibited tend to display less behaviour indicative 
of anxiety, compared with inhibited and socially shy 
children (Coplan, DeBow, Schneider, & Graham, 
2009). These findings also support research indicat¬ 
ing that children who engage in aggressive behav¬ 
iour tend to display high levels of activity in class 
(Nagin & Tremblay, 2001). 

Column 4 illustrates statistically significant and 
negative relationships between the re¬ 
spect/compliance variable and the with¬ 
drawn/depressed, social problems, thought prob¬ 
lems, attention problems, and delinquent behaviour 
variables, corresponding to small to medium effect 
sizes. In other words, children who were proficient 
in English displayed few behaviours indicative of 
clinical social/emotional problems or difficulties 


Table 6. Intercorrelations between the CLDQ and TRF Variables (N= 117) 


Variable 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Classroom learning 

i 
















& achievement 

















Disposition 

.30 

** 

1 















Proficiency in Eng¬ 

.61 

.30 

1 














lish 

** 

** 















Respect/compliance 

.72 

-.12 

.39 

1 














** 

** 

** 














Educational support/ 

.74 

.29 

.52 

.51 

1 












intervention 

** 

** 

** 

** 













Home language 

.44 

.13 

.59 

.29 

.42 

1 











proficiency 

** 


** 

** 

** 












Total 

.94 

.32 

.73 

.80 

.79 

.56 

1 











** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 











Withdrawn 

-.36 

-.31 

-.25 

-.26 

-.31 

-.09 

-.38 

1 









/depressed 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 


** 










Anxious /depressed 

-.19 

-.12 

-.09 

-.20 

-.24 

-.04 

-.23 

.55 

1 









** 



** 

** 


** 

** 









Social problems 

-.43 

-.09 

-.23 

-.53 

-.37 

-.08 

-.45 

.42 

.52 

1 








** 


* 

** 

** 


** 

** 

** 








Thought problems 

-.36 

-.04 

-.25 

-.40 

-.35 

-.17 

-.41 

.54 

.49 

.55 

1 







** 


** 

* 

** 


** 

** 

** 

** 







Attention problems 

-.73 

.12 

-.38 

-.74 

-.53 

-.36 

-.71 

.33 

.32 

.55 

.43 

1 






** 


** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 






Delinquent behavior 

-.47 

.15 

-.21 

-.56 

-.30 

-.08 

-.45 

.21 

.20 

.46 

.26 

.71 

1 





** 


** 

** 

** 


** 

* 

* 

** 

** 

* 





Aggressive behavior 

-.44 

.28 

-.12 

-.71 

-.35 

-.16 

-.48 

.29 

.36 

.65 

.46 

.74 

.67 

1 




** 

** 


** 

** 


** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 




Externalizing 

-.48 

.27 

-.16 

-.71 

-.36 

-.15 

-.50 

.28 

.34 

.64 

.44 

.78 

.81 

.87 

1 



** 

** 


* 

** 


** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 



Internalizing 

-.28 

-.23 

-.12 

-.23 

-.29 

-.03 

-.30 

.79 

.88 

.47 

.47 

.40 

.23 

.40 

.38 

1 


** 

* 


* 

** 


** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

** 

* 

* 

** 



Note: ** p < .01, * p < .05 
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with executive functioning. Findings here support 
research indicating that deficits in children’s literacy 
skills are linked to behaviour problems (Arnold, 
1997; Lonigan, Bloomfield, & Anthony, 1999). Col¬ 
umn 5 indicates that the educational sup¬ 
port/intervention variable was statistically signifi¬ 
cantly and negatively related to each of the nine sub¬ 
scales on the TRF, with small to very large effect 
sizes. Column 6 demonstrates that the home lan¬ 
guage proficiency subscale was statistically signifi¬ 
cantly and negatively related to the attention prob¬ 
lems subscale on the TRF, corresponding to medium 
effect sizes. That is, more proficiency in a home lan¬ 
guage was related to having fewer of the behaviours 
associated with attention problems in the classroom. 
Column 7 indicates that the total or overall score of 
children’s social and emotional and academic learn¬ 
ing was statistically significantly and negatively cor¬ 
related to each of the seven TRF subscales and two 
overarching domains, corresponding to medium to 
large effect sizes. No additional statistically signifi¬ 
cant relationships were observed between the varia¬ 
bles. 

Overall, the correlations presented in rows two 
through nine confirm (a) that the findings in Study 1, 
that the majority of CLDQ variables were statistical¬ 
ly significant and positive, and that the magnitude of 
the effects were medium to large, and (b) that the 
CLDQ variables and the TRF variables indicate pri¬ 
marily statistically significant and negative relation¬ 
ships, with medium to large effect sizes, providing 
evidence of convergent validity for the CLDQ. In 
other words, children who were rated by teachers as 
having high levels of social and emotional develop¬ 
ment and academic learning on the CLDQ subscales 
had low scores for clinical maladjustment on the 
TRF subscales. 

Discussion 

The goal of Study 2 was to understand whether the 
six components/subscales that comprise the CLDQ 
were related to the Achenbach TRF subscales. Re¬ 
sults confirmed that the CLDQ ratings were nega¬ 
tively related to the Achenbach TRF ratings and 
provide evidence of convergent validity, indicating 
that the six subscales/components extracted from the 
CLDQ are related to the seven subscales and two 
overarching domains of the TRF. Findings demon¬ 
strated that when the CLDQ indicates that a child is 
displaying adaptive social and emotional develop¬ 
ment and academic learning, the TRF ratings corre¬ 
late with this and do not register clinically signifi- 
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cant social and emotional maladjustment and aca¬ 
demic difficulties. 

Conclusions and Future Directions 

The studies presented here provide evidence that the 
CLDQ demonstrates fair levels of reliability and va¬ 
lidity for assessing six individual level risk and pro¬ 
tective factors related to typically developing chil¬ 
dren’s social and emotional development and aca¬ 
demic learning in elementary school: namely, re¬ 
spect/compliance, classroom leaming/achievement, 
proficiency in English, temperament/disposition, 
educational support/intervention, and home language 
proficiency. Moreover, results provide evidence in¬ 
dicating that teachers can provide reliable and valid 
ratings about children’s behaviour related to their 
social and emotional development and academic 
learning in school. 

These findings would lead us to view the CLDQ 
as useful to educators, within the North American 
context, as a source of information to guide under¬ 
standings of children’s behaviour related to their so¬ 
cial and emotional development and academic learn¬ 
ing. With continued validation of the psychometric 
properties of the CLDQ, this measure may be used 
to assist in guiding teachers and school psycholo¬ 
gists to understand and implement strategies for 
supporting children through individual and contex¬ 
tual interventions and/or through clinical referrals. 

Caution should be used when interpreting the re¬ 
sults of this study. The strength of Study 1 is that 
results were obtained from a large sample of chil¬ 
dren (N = 820). One of the limitations of Study 1 
was that a significant amount of data was missing on 
the sex of children and could not examine the rela¬ 
tionships between the extracted components and sex. 
This will need to be addressed in future research. 
Study 2 confirmed the relationships between the 
CLDQ variables observed in Study 1 and provided 
evidence of convergent validity, whereby the CLDQ 
subscales were significantly and negatively related 
to the TRF subscales. A limitation of Study 2 was 
that it had a smaller sample of children (N= 117), so 
research confirming these results would be benefi¬ 
cial. 

Together, results of the studies indicate that the 
CLDQ identified two additional risk and protective 
factors: specifically, students’ abilities to use lan¬ 
guage, as in their English proficiency and their home 
language proficiency. Schools are increasingly mul¬ 
ticultural contexts, so having insight into children’s 
abilities to use language is an important considera- 
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tion for researchers when studying social and emo¬ 
tional development and academic learning. Based on 
our results, we recommend developing additional 
measures for the English language and home lan¬ 
guage proficiency subscales, to increase knowledge 
about the ways language learning is related to chil¬ 
dren’s development and learning in school. A final 
limitation of this research was that only one form of 
data was gathered to capture information about chil¬ 
dren’s behaviour: namely, teacher reports. We rec¬ 
ommend that future research continue validating this 
measure by triangulating the CLDQ with other 
measures and types of data (e.g., contextual data) in 
order to provide a richer understanding of children’s 
behaviour in context. 

Implications for School System Practice 

The CLDQ has shown itself to be a universal screen¬ 
ing form that encompasses key dimensions of the 
essential educational services in any school system. 
The items included in the checklist were identified 
and nominated by educators, teachers, and practi¬ 
tioners from five allied disciplines, including speech 
and language pathology, school psychology, school 
social work/school counselling, learning assis¬ 
tance/reading services, child and adolescent psychia¬ 
try, and English language specialization; all of them 
were core members in the school support teams. The 
CLDQ rating form identifies areas of strength and 
needs while also providing a comprehensive multi¬ 
dimensional profile for students. Based on the com¬ 
prehensive profile, the teachers may readily set pri¬ 
orities for student referrals to activate in-class (Tier 
1) and in-school resources (Tier 1 & Tier 2). 

The CLDQ rating scale is in line with the multi¬ 
lingual, multicultural reality of the regular classroom 
in North American education system. The language 
of instruction, academic achievement levels, and the 
role of the student’s linguistic and cultural heritage 
are given equal emphasis. 

As a cost-effective, comprehensive, multi¬ 
dimensional profile, the CLDQ lends itself easily to 
integrative service delivery schemas at the individual 
student and classroom level. The form takes 5-10 
minutes for the classroom teacher to complete. 
Teachers who have responded to it in the studies to 
date have found the questionnaire easy to use. In 
post-study discussions, teachers have applauded the 
ease of questionnaire completion and its usefulness 
in describing each student’s attributes within the 
school context. The questionnaire helped provide 
educators with a shared language for ease in collegi- 
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al and school-to-home communication. Items have 
helped give voice to teachers’ concerns and have 
been used in consultations with school-based sup¬ 
port services and in secondary referrals to special 
services and/or clinical assessments. The compre¬ 
hensive multi-dimensional profile enabled the edu¬ 
cators and support services to engage relevant pro¬ 
fessional disciplines in early identification and pre¬ 
ventive measures to enhance student achievement 
and adaptive functioning. The use of the form did 
support consultation and collaboration with parents 
for primary prevention at the classroom level. 

At the system level, front line practitioner con¬ 
cerns are easily brought forward in a systematic 
fashion, offering data for resource allocation deci¬ 
sions, school monitoring, and an evidence-based 
guide to further interpret other standardized infor¬ 
mation currently available. In this fashion, the 
CLDQ provides reliable data for evaluation of 
school programs and planning for school improve¬ 
ment and student success. 

As an initial screening tool, the CLDQ may be 
used to provide a new dimension to school district 
level monitoring and intervention. The information 
contained in the assessments is based on observa¬ 
tions made by teachers at the school level. It may 
provide district administration with the opportunity 
to respond to factors that can influence the learning 
context at the school. The data derived from the 
CLDQ may be used to guide and support district¬ 
wide efforts for early interventions for all children. 
Data may be easily gathered in both a cross-sectional 
and longitudinal fashion to track children’s social 
and emotional development and academic learning 
trajectories and profiles. This undertaking would be 
of great benefit to school districts as they monitor 
supports allocated to schools. Further, such a meas¬ 
ure offers early impetus to modify children’s educa¬ 
tional programming to respond to their individual 
needs. With respect to staff development, children’s 
social and emotional development and learning pro¬ 
files, which emerge from the CLDQ, can provide 
data to help districts support teachers’ professional 
development needs. 

Most children attend school, and teachers ob¬ 
serve their behaviour on a daily basis. The school is 
often the starting point for the involvement of the 
other social service partners, including social work¬ 
ers, speech/hearing specialists, educational psy¬ 
chologists and clinical psychiatrists. The CLDQ may 
be used to provide information for school-based 
learning teams as they plan school-wide tasks and 
activities for individual children and for their class- 
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rooms. Data from the CLDQ may help teachers to 
seek out preventative and early interventions for 
their students and help them to prioritize school re¬ 
sources and involve additional system-wide supports 
for children. The data from the CLDQ can provide 
insight into individual growth profiles for children 
and, over time, trajectories of children’s social and 
emotional development and academic learning. This 
tool is quite applicable to determining interventions 
and monitoring their progress. 

With subsequent development and continued val¬ 
idation, the CLDQ can provide school psychologists 
with an inexpensive and early screening tool for un¬ 
derstanding individual-level risk and protective fac¬ 
tors related to typically developing children’s social 
and emotional development and academic learning. 
Data can give school psychologists and mental 
health professionals insight into children’s individu¬ 
al-level functioning across a number of factors, and 
it can (in part) be used to guide interventions and 
supports for children, with a view to reducing or 
modulating their trajectory of risk toward further 
social, emotional, and academic difficulties. Also, by 
implementing this measure as a screening tool, pri¬ 
mary prevention programs, rather than clinical inter¬ 
ventions, can be initiated by school psychologists 
working with teachers, so that children’s social and 
emotional development and academic learning can 
be supported over the long term. As in classroom- 
level interventions, allied health professionals can 
use this tool as a measure for pre-emptive interven¬ 
tion and as an indicator of progress toward resolu¬ 
tion of concerns. The Classroom Learning Devel¬ 
opment Questionnaire (CLDQ) provides an effective 
and succinct tool to support the learning and devel¬ 
opment needs of children in a cost-effective manner. 
It provides a valuable support to school systems 
working with limited resources in the modern con¬ 
text. 

Interestingly, the screening tool presented in this 
paper was first developed in a Canadian school sys¬ 
tem, subsequently adapted to an Asian context, and 
finally reintroduced to a North American context. 
The screening tool, in its Asian format, has been ful¬ 
ly incorporated into the school system in Hong 
Kong, with associated research and program devel¬ 
opment. The time has arrived for North American 
practitioners to learn from our Asian confreres and 
to re-adapt their programming initiatives to the 
North American educational environment. 


Note 

1. Before interpreting the components in the princi¬ 
pal component analysis (PCA), we compared the 
PCA with an exploratory factor analysis (EFA) 
(Suhr, n.d.) with maximum likelihood estimation. 
Results of the second factor analysis also suggested 
the extraction of six components, and explained 
67.49 percent of the variance among the variables. 
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